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The Prophet and the Priest. 


The prophetic and the priestly elements in 
religion have always contended for the ascen- 
dancy. 

If we read the Hebrew record with discrimi- 
nation we clearly see how the priest finally 
triumphed over the prophet. The prophets 
from Isaiah to Malachi frequently and persist- 
ently protested against the ritualism of priest- 
craft. 

*‘To what purpose is the multitude of your 
offerings unto me? saith the Lord” .. . “‘Your 
sacrifices are an abomination unto me.” 

‘*How shall I come before the Lord, and bow 
myself before the Most High God? Shall I 
come with thousands of rams and tens of 
thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I offer my 
first-born,—the fruit of my body for the sin 
of my soul?”... “Do justly, love mercy, 
walk humbly with thy God.” 

Time does not suffice to enumerate the many 
and repeated protests against the priestly as- 
sumptions which have afflicted the church of 
God through at least three milleniums. 

We naturally expect the Gentile world to 
fall under the ban of so great a curse,— 
whether ancient or modern. But how shall 
we explain the inveterate tendency of profes- 
sing Christians to revert to that crude and 
primitive method of worship, when they have 
all the light of the knowledge of the glorious 
revelation of the truth as it is portrayed in 
the gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ? 

How can we account for the wave of ritual- 
ism which has recently swept so many of the 
professing members of the Church of Christ, 
both in Europe and in America, into this 
bondage to forms and ceremonies with all the 
functions of the priestly order? 
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And are we as a Society free from its bane- 
ful effects, when we resort to a prepared ser- 
vice of song or other vocal ministry? In 
short, are we on the prophetic, or on the 
priestly basis, when we go to meetings for 
worship to be entertained ? 

The priest has to perform in some outward 
and visible way; while the prophet has to hear 
and echo the voice of God. 

If every Friend would seriously ask himself 
the question, ‘‘Do I worship on the prophetic, 
or on the priestly basis?’ there might be an 
increase of spirituality within our borders. 

That worship which primarily consists in 
reverent, silent dependence upon the invisible 
Source of all spiritual strength necessarily 
differentiates itself from one which relies up- 
on some sound or ministry issuing from one 


‘or more voices—or perchance from a machine. 


Such outward worshippers, however rever- 
ent, would the better fulfil the requirement, 
**They that worship the Father must worship 
Him in spirit and with true spiritual insight,” 
if they clearly perceived the need of learning 
how to worship Him by direct communion. 

We freely concede all are not equally capa- 
ble of doing this without human assistance; 
and therefore infinite Love has condescended 
to supply such help in every generation, — 
qualifying those upon whom he has bestowed 
spiritual gifts for the edification of the Church. 
These ‘‘co-workers with God’’ have no spirit- 
ual or temporal rights apart from their breth- 
ren. They recognize the gift of prophecy as 
the apostle Peter declared it to be on the day 
of Pentecost. They recognize also ‘‘the gift 
of teaching’ under the same heavenly au- 
thority with that of ‘‘discernment of spirits.” 

At least these three distinct gifts may con- 
tribute much spiritual assistance and comfort, 
but in no case are they to supersede the need 
and practice of each soul waiting upon God, 
in the silence of every thought. 

The normal development and exercise of all 
our mental faculties is a duty no one will 
question; but there is a vital difference be- 
tween a studied preparation and a spiritual 
enduement. The latter may crown and hap- 
pily has often crowned the best mental abili- 
ties; and it is well when these are constantly 
dedicated to their highest service,—the con- 
sideration and expression of spiritual truths. 

Yet the prophetic gift is in no wise de- 


pendent upon any mental ability, and when- 
ever it is exercised rightly it must be under 
the immediate and renewed prompting of the 
Spirit of Christ. 

This is a fundamental distinction between 
the prophetic and the priestly function. 

The priest has a certain prescribed ritual 
which he is competent to go through by vir- 
tue of a standing ‘‘ordination.” And it is 
none the less an ordination of man when a ser- 
mon is prepared by virtue of his mental abili- 
ties and the demand of the congregation. 

A crisis is at hand, and we must decide 
whether the prophet or the priest shall occu- 
py the foremost place in our system of church 
government and practice. 

The prophetic gift has largely disappeared, 
in its old time power, throughout large sec- 
tions of our Society both in America and in 
England. The pastoral system has been es- 
tablished in several Yearly Meetings, and the 
cry for a spiritually baptizing ministry is 
heard in our streets. 

What shall be the remedy? The Lord on 
high is still graciously disposed toward this 
part of his heritage. He is preparing ‘‘sons 
and daughters, servants and handmaidens”’ 
upon whom he may bestow his precious gifts. 
But they must be received and exercised in his 
power, and therefore ever in true humility. 

If any have felt the stirrings of heavenly 
love in their hearts, and at times have been 
moved to speak ‘‘a word in season,” let it be 
done in simplicity and discernment of a true 
call and commission. 

This is often faint in the beginning, and the 
mind may at times be sorely perplexed to 
know what is really called for at our hands. 
But as there is a holy resignation and a pa- 
tient waiting for the arising of the gospel 
stream in our own souls, and a willingness to 
wait indefinitely “‘if the vision tarry,” there 
is apt to be an increase of the commission; 
and as we go on with the single desire of ful- 
filling the will of our Heavenly Father by 
keeping to ‘‘the gift” which has thus been 
entrusted, many a heart will be refreshed. 

It requires an act of real faith, in the ab- 
sence of any clear idea of what may be said, 
to begin to speak—trusting to that Heavenly 
Power which alone can make any message 
spiritually profitable. And yet this has often 
been required of those who have known the 
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For the special occasion of the editorial, 
while members here have drawn upon conjec- 
ture, those of another Yearly Meeting have 
had no difficulty in drawing upon their know!l- 
edge. These can recognize from what Yearly 
Meeting document the acceptable quotation in 
the first paragraph was obtained, relating to 
their ‘‘morning meetings,’’ and that it was 
followed by two suggestions in the interest of 
limiting the stated evening and mid-week 
meeting for worship to special lines of per- 
formance. One claim was (the text is not 


.now at hand) that those meetings should be 


diverted into an arrangement for teaching, 
and the other was that they should be made 
exclusively evangelistic in their exercises. 

The principle involved in this setting of 
limitations on the Holy Spirit in our public 
worship has its realization in our neighbor- 
hood individually, rather than as yet officially; 
as when a professing worshipper in a Friends’ 
meeting inwardly says: ‘‘He shall not speak 
through me;” or, “I will enter into testimony, 
but not prayer;’ or, “This may be for myself 
alone, but | will spread it before others;’’ or, 
“The day should control the topic, therefore 
a few words on Thanksgiving or the New Year 
would seem appropriate from me;” or, ‘‘I will 
follow my roving thoughts, and no gathering 
inward.”” Such are some of the many indi- 
vidual blocks there may be to the Word hay- 
ing free course and being glorified. But the 
recommendation sometimes made among us 
also to turn the First-day evening meeting 
more into a social interchange of religious sen- 
timent, where speaking may be made more 
easy than when under the imperative con- 
straint of the Divine Spirit, is occasion enough 
for our exercise, and germane to the proposi- 
tion from abroad which we there discussed. 

Quite another subject than the burden of 
that editorial is now entered upon by our 
contributor, and we best leave its presen- 
tation to him. Safest though meetings en- 
gaged in worship under the Divine anoint- 
ing may be, we would not any more than 
he sweep away all opportunities for teaching 
in religious truth except meetings for worship. 
This would desolate the field of parental in- 
struction in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord; it would cut off much that concerned 
Friends do unto edification at Westtown and 
our other schools; and besides closing up such 
loving service as seemed blessed in the hands 
of William P. and Anna Mary Townsend, 
would have foreclosed the helpful meetings 
which Joseph Seattergood and Thomas Evans 
at one time had for reading the Discipline; 
and would have contradicted the clear impres- 
sion of duty which several, including our es- 
teemed contributor himself, have had, to read 
and speak of our Christian doctrines and prin- 





ciples before their fellow members in the | which thou hast heard of me . . . the 


neighborhood of their residence. There is 
doubtless too little openness of spirit and of 
obedience among us all to our individual ‘‘in- 
season and out-of-season”’ service. But in all 
our Christian intercourse, that it may be done 
unto edifying, the true rule is, ‘‘whatsoever 
ye do, in word or in deed, do all in the name 
of the Lord Jesus.’’ 





Gatherings for Instruction in Truth. 
teferring to an editorial in THE FRIEND of 





same commit thou to faithful men who’ shall 
be able to teach others also,” is good counsel 
to be received in any age of the Church. 
Faithful men are they who have believed and 
walked in the Light of the Lord; and have 
become so well acquainted with his voice as to 
know his call and directions. 

From these considerations may we not safely 
draw the conclusion, that the spiritual man or 
woman who has a gift of teaching from the 
One Spirit, and who waits on his gift, may ex- 
ercise it in a manner consistent with its pro- 
ducing the best results? 

Not to mention others who have received a 


Ninth Month 20th, it is not to be supposed | clear call to teach our Christian doctrines in 
that the impression intended to be conveyed ‘special gatherings of Friends, many have been 
is, that the conference or lecture wherein re- | interested in the labors of our Friends William 


ligious subjects are considered or treated of, 


P. and Anna Mary Townsend, who were inde- 


must necessarily be outside the means which | fatigable in that line. 


may be used to spread and promote the truth, 
nor that they cannot receive the Divine ap- 


proval and blessing. They appear to be spe- 
cifically excepted in treating of the vocal 
exercises of meetings for worship. 


Some readers of THE FRIEND have suspected 


that the article was aimed at the efforts made 
by a few, who have a pretty clear conception 
of our spiritual doctrines, to elucidate and ex- 
plain them to others who have not the incli- 
nation to inform themselves by reading treat- 


ises on the subject. The more agreeable 


method of imparting knowledge by a spoken 
address being attractive to them in religious 
as well as in scientific instruction. 


That the questions should be treated in a 


clear and lucid manner may require some 


thought and care of the language used, as the 


same effort would be exercised by most per- 
sons who write on such subjects for publica- 
tion; and whose readers approve both the 
correctness of their sentiments and the per- 
spicuity of their style. 


If these positiuns are 
safe and true, cannot we admit with gain, 


that the means of teaching truth by an intel- 


ligent presentation of it through speech may 
be attempted if done under a concern engen- 
dered by the motion of the Spirit of Truth? 
That this Spirit will never call for sinister 
means to propagate religion is a foregone 
conclusion. There may be methods adopted 
for religious instruction in which the sensual 
predominates the spiritual to that degree by 
which a lowered, instead of an exalted, appre- 
hension of Heavenly knowledge is imparted. 

Methods therefore are to be accepted or 
rejected according as their employment does 
or does not have deleterious effects. The dan- 
ger involved is sometimes so obvious that we 
need not hesitate to reject the proposed plan. 
But seeing that speech has been always used 
to impart religious instruction, its safety need 
not now be disputed. 

May we not then claim the deduction, that 
while Gospel ministry, as has been proved by 
the experience of Friends, is rightly exercised 
under the immediate preparation and putting 
forth of the Head of the Church administered 
for the occasion, that teaching as a spiritual 
gift can be rightly performed by a more de- 
liberate process, wherein the teacher has a 


mind turned to Him ‘‘in whom are hid ali the 
and a 


’ 


treasures of wisdom and knowledge,’ 
heart devoted to his service? 





Paul’s charge to Timothy, ‘‘the things} Bible for fifteen cents and a New Testament 


Let us hold firmly to our faith in ‘‘the right 
qualification for religious labor,” and stir one 
another up to diligence in the good work of 
spreading a knowledge of the Truth as it is in 
Jesus. The fields are wide and the harvest 
great, while the laborers are few. 

JONATHAN E. RHOADS. 


——_q8(7382c2___—_ 


The Sale of the Bible. 


Twenty-fiye years ago Robert Ingersoll de- 
clared in a public lecture that the Bible was 
an exploded book, that its sales were bound to 
fall off rapidly, and that within ten years it 
would be little read. The ten years have passed 
and fifteen more, and yet the Bible is not only 
still being sold, but is being sold in enormously 
increased numbers. Within the last twenty- 
five years six great Bible houses have been es- 
tablished and the sales of the book have more 
than quadrupled. The authority for this state- 
ment is the head of the American branch 
of the Oxford University Press. A book 
that sells up to one hundred thousand and be- 
yond in these days is heralded as a tremen- 
dous success. It has recently been announced 
that ‘‘David Harum”’ has reached a circulation 
of six hundred and twenty-five thousand cop- 
ies, and the presses are still running. But 
how small do all these figures seem in compar- 
ison with the sales of the Bible. The Ameri- 
can Bible Society alone issued more than one 
million five hundred thousand Bibles last year, 
and in the same year the British Foreign Bible 
Society turned out more than five million Bi- 
bles. Other Bible companies show correspond- 
ingly large outputs. If the total number of 

3ibles in English alone produced in a single 
year were all added up the number would evi- 
dently be upwards of ten million. This is prob- 
ably a greater sale than that of any other hun- 
dred books combined. Several years ago the 
competition in selling Bibles forced them be- 
low cost and there were rumors ofa Bible 
trust. No such trust was formed, but prices 
were adjusted and no Bible house went out of 
business. These prices have been going down 
for twenty years through improved processes 
of production, but increased cost of manufac- 
ture has recently caused a slight rise in price. 
The British Bible Society sells a complete 
sible for sixpence, or twelve and a half cents, 
and a New Testament for a penny or two 
cents. The American Bible Society sells a 
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for five cents. From these low figures, that 
put the Bible within the reach of the poorest, 
prices run up to sumptuous copies that cost 
many dollars. The secret process of making 
the famous Oxford India paper, so thin and 
tough and opaque, which came into use about 
1875, has revolutionized the manufacture of 
Bibles that are compact and handy volumes. 
The Oxford Press turns out twenty thousand 
of these Bibles a week. More than forty 
thousand sheets of gold are used in merely 
lettering the volumes and the skins of at least 
one hundred thousand animals go into Oxford 
Bible covers each year. Not all these Bibles 
published in England and America are in Eng- 
lish, although these statistics do not include 
those published in other Christian countries. 
The British and Foreign Bible Society prints 
the Bible in four hundred languages, and the 
American Bible Society also prints the Bible 
in many languages. The field in which the 
American Bible Society shows the most marked 
development is in the Philippines. For three 
hundred years before the American occupa- 
tion the Bible had practically no circulation 
in these islands, but during the first year of 
American rule ten thousand seven hundred 
Bibles were distributed in them. The Bible 
is now being translated into five Filipino dia- 
lects. Representatives of the Bible Society 
report that the natives are immensely inter- 
ested in this ‘‘new book” in their own tongues, 
and that in many villages where most of the na- 
tives cannot read, itis read aloud. It was to be 
expected that China would show a large fall- 
ing off in the sale of the Bible after the Boxer 
insurrection, but the reverse has been the 
case, and more than four hundred and twenty- 
eight thousand Bibles formed the issue for 
China last year. It has been thought that the 
sale of Bibles falls off in good times and in- 
creases in hard times, on the theory that peo- 
ple are more religious when they are in trou- 
ble. But this is a mistake, and as business 
improves the Bible houses share in the pros- 
perity and their sales increase. The fact is 
the Bible is the most popular book in the world 
to-day. In the midst of the flood of books 
that is constantly pouring from the press it 
not only holds its own, but is winning for it- 
self an ever-increasing place. It is being 
bought and read to-day as never before. Let 
us pray that it may be read with the spirit and 
the understanding. ‘‘The entrance of Thy 
words giveth light.”"—The Presbyterian Ban- 
ner. 


Christ Manifest in the Flesh. 


Great is the whole mystery of godliness, 
but especially Christ manifest in the flesh, 
viz., that the eternal love and light of God 
should dwell essentially in man; for since man 
might suffer his will and desires to enter into 
vanity and bestiality, the Lord said: ‘‘It is not 
good or safe for man to be alone,” but prom- 
ised him, ‘‘the seed of the woman,’’ the holy 
principle of Divine Light and Love, which 
will bruise the head of the serpent in all that 
adhere to and follow its counsel; that is, it 
will destroy the works of the devil, and then 
all vileness and oppression depart from that 
man, and that saying is fulfilled: “The Lord 
is my strength, my safeguard and portion.” 
And every man thus qualified is taught of 
God; Jehovah is his tutor, and his guide, the 
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mighty counsellor; so that he will no longer 
run after other lords, nor contend for any- 
thing but truth and righteousness, and to live 
a sober, harmless, innocent life in the sight 
of God and man, and doing unto all as he 
would be done unto. And such purified souls 
amidst all the hurries, the storms and agita- 
tions of the world round about them, do se- 
curely ride at anchor in a blissful calm, and 
are satisfied with their portions, and know 
their Centre, and to them all contention ceas- 
eth, and there is peace on earth, as in heaven. 
— Thomas Tryon. 
: The Principles of Truth. 

That the principles of truth are not held in 
the natural will and wisdom of man is a testi- 
mony that is needed to be kept closely before 
us. ‘‘Ye must be born again.’’ That there 
is an effort in this day to do so is evident, to 
gain the crown without the cross. ‘‘That 
which is ‘not of faith is sin.” No one of the 
testimonies of Truth can ke very long main- 
tained except on the ground of convincement, 
taken up in faith, that it is required. In the 
felt absence of this amongst us, no manner of 
counterfeiting will avail. There is a repre- 
sentation in Babylon of all that is in Jerusa- 
lem. There would be no lack of real convince- 
ment, if there was a willingness to pay the 
price. 

There has a wave of degeneracy overtaken 
the Society of Friends in the various situa- 
tions. In some a tenacious holding to the let- 
ter and form, denying too much the spirit and 
freedom thereof, putting bands and burdens 
that were never intended to be borne. In 
some while in a goodly form indolence, un- 
faithfulness, not zeal enough, a resting satis- 
fied with the form; forgetting that we are to 
be soldiers. In others denying the form in 
the Life, and departing from the principles 
in more or less measure, in a false idea of 
liberty, ceasing from the very ground upon 
which we were built. 

Then when there is perceived an opportuni- 
ty for the natural part, will and wisdom to 
take part and have sway, here such as are 
above the cross become stirred up from the 
very centre, which might be taken for Life, 
but true Israel cannot be deceived. Anything 
the enemy is satisfied with but the real Truth, 
by the way of the cross. Oh how precicus 
this is to those who have bought it! How it 
has brought them down and does humble them, 
as they are called to sustain it by any act of 
obedience, realizing that if any good is done 
at all it must be really Christ within them, — 
“Thus sayeth the Lord,’’—and feeling an 
holy fear lest it be not so. We cannot, cannot, 
reach the heart by head convincement, which 
man’s wisdom and doings may, but it must be 
the Lord’s spirit upon the hearts. “Be not 
deceived. God is not mocked.” 

Any organization can have activity, much 
yoing on, but none can in that way have Life, 
the essence which God alune gives, neither 
will he give it except as a witness to his own 
work. This cannot be except we are really 
his children by birth, having died unto our- 
selves. And there will be unmistakable marks 
not the high head and lofty looks, but meek 
and lowly, and the transforming evidence, 
Oh, saith my spirit, may this kind be brought 
forth! Such will know of no joining hand 
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with hand in any confederacy, but standing in 
their own conviction, which as it emanates 
from a full yielding unto the Lord will cause 
them to see eye to eye, and for the very rea- 
son of their not being willing to stand with or 
by man as man, but looking unto our Heavenly 
Father, will they be found to stand strongest 
together in Him. I would earnestly encour- 
age those who would sell all that they have 
to buy the Truth, to be faithful; but to those 
who would have it some other way and may 
appear well, I could only say, it will fail in 
its very effects even; a tree without real fruit. 
‘**Ye shall seek me and find me when ye seek 
me with the whole heart,” “‘He that entereth 
not by the door into the sheepfold, but climb- 
eth up some other way, the same is a thief 
and a robber.” 

‘Is there not a cause?” I would appeal to 
every one, examine our ground, in the true 
Light, the searching one, for the day of the 
Lord will try every one, whereon he has build- 
ed, if from conviction and the cross he will own 
this work, but none other. Oh he is seeking 
for willing and obedient ones, who are willing 
to humble themselves, who feel called to 
come apart, and be separate in spirit from 
all that is felt to be not of Him, and touch 
not the unclean thing, no matter how much 
any man or body of men, may own, wage, or 
practice. 

In true love for the everlasting Truth. 


CYRUS COOPER. 
SALEM, Ohio, Ninth Month, 14th. 


The English School Question. 


A friend has forwarded the following, which 
may supplement our recent selection on the 
same subject.— Ep. 

The debate on the education bill, which oc- 
cupied the attention of the House of Com- 
mons up to the recess of Parliament, was di- 
rected chiefly to the provisions for the control 
of the schools. 

_ The bill represents an attempt to unify the 
English school system and to put its adminis- 
tration in the hands of local authorities. It 
deals with two classes of schools already ex- 
isting, the ‘‘board schools,” which correspond 
to American public schools, and the ‘‘volun- 
tary schools,’’ which have been established and 
maintained mostly by religious denominations. 
The bill puts both classes of schools upon the 
same footing, so far as maintenance at the 
public cost is concerned, but it proposes 
to perpetuate denominational control of the 
‘voluntary schools’’ by giving their represen- 
tatives two-thirds of the places in the boards 
of management. 

It was over this provision that the contro- 
versy raged, in Parliament and in the press, 
especially with reference to seven or eight 
thousand parishes wherein there are no schools 
save the denominational or voluntary schools, 
and where the parents have consequently no 
choice as to the influences to which their chil- 
dren may be subjected. Most of these schools 
are Church of England schools, and Noncon- 
formist sentiment, in Parliament and out of 
it, was aroused against the provisions of the 
government’s bill. 

In une sense the situation was not a new 
one. These schools had long been the only 
ones available in the parishes in question, and 
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Nonconformist parents had sent their children 
to them without complaint. But to make 
these denominational schools a charge upon 
the rate-payers, involved the introduction of a 
pew principle. 

It is significant that in the vote on this 
feature of the bill the government majority 
dropped to less than one-third of its normal 
roportions. 

The bill will be taken up again after the re- 
cess, next month, when it will become clear 
whether leisure for reflection has made its 
provisions more tolerable to its opponents or 
less so.—Late Paper. 


__ — 


Science and Industry. 


THE MAN WITH A PiTCHFORK.—Now is the 
time that one may see on the shores of the bay 
and Great South Beach the industrious sea- 
weed gatherer. If he belongs to the ‘‘main- 
land’’ and conducts his business along the bay, 
he has with him his horse and cart; he drives 
his patient beast knee-deep into the water, 
and pitches the weed from the shore to the 
wagon. Then, when a load is made, there 
comes a great straining on the part of the 
horse, a great creaking on the part of the 
wagon, and a great amount of urging and 
beating (if he be of an ignorant nature, such 
as believes the most efficacious way to get a 
horse to the top of a hill with a heavy load is 
to whip him unmercifully on the part ofa 
man.) If the business is being piled on the 
beach, the work must be all done by the man 
himself, he gathering the weed into heaps and 
then transporting it the best he may to his 
sloop. 

Seaweed has been washed up of late in large 
quantities, for this is the time of year when it 
seems to be most abundant. It accumulates 
in thick ridges along the water line, and if al- 
lowed to remain any length of time becomes 
rotten and offensive. So it is that property 
owners, who can make no use of it themselves, 
give the stuff away to whomsoever will cart it 
off. There are many who are glad to get it, 
for there are few better things for fertilizing 
the fields. The weed is collected and hauled 
away, either to be dumped into pigpens or 
heaped into stacks to allow it to rot sufficient- 
ly to spread. The process of disintegration 
reduces its bulk about fifty per cent., but it is 
so cheap and abundant that this is scarcely 
considered a loss. With a variety of sorts 
—the ‘‘niggerhead” and cabbage and grass 
weeds—the ‘‘finished product” is of no little 
value to farmers and hucksters. 

It is said that a layer of this over seed po- 
tatoes will guarantee an excellent crop, with 
no further care. There is no doubt about its 
qualities as an enricher of this peculiar island 
soil. But for all its usefulness in this line, 
there is another use for some of it that 
touches humanity at large. That part of the 
seaweed crop which has been thrown highest 
on the beach, and lies out of reach of all but 
the storm waves, dries in the sun, is washed 
by the rains, loses its saltiness, dries again, 
and becomes crisp and springy. The gatherer 
collects this separately, presses it with his 
machine for that purpose into bales, such as 
are made of hay, and ships it to New York 
upholsterers, who use it for mattresses. Thus 
it is that much of men’s comfort and rest de- 
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pend on the labors of these seaweed gather- 
ers, who work close to Nature and await her 
gifts without effort or impatience. 

Away down the beach alone on the edge of 
the land, a black line against the white of the 
waves, pitchfork in hand and pipe in mouth, 
the lonely gatherer heaps up his weed, and 
saves for min’s use and comfort the very 
waste of the sea. It is certainly not a high 
class of labor he has given himself to, nor one 
conducive of ambitious purposes. But the 
humble work, the mighty silence of the sea, 
the solitude, the expectation—all these ele- 
ments go to make a man picturesque and ex- 
ceptional. In the majority of cases he is a 
sort of human weed himself, and finds a con- 
genial, sympathetic business in that he pur- 
sues.—New York Press. 





COAL FAMINE AT CAPITOL.—The coal fam- 
ine is causing much concern to government 
officials. There is just as much difficulty in 
getting coal for the government as for pri- 
vate individuals, and a failure is more serious 
because of the magnitude of the interests in- 
volved. Usually by this time every year the 
big contracts for coal for the Capitol and the 
immense department buildings have been not 
only made, but the actual work of hauling and 
stowing has been done. 

It takes eight thousand tons to run the Cap- 
itol a year. The Senate end has a two months’ 
supply and the House has about seven hundred 
tons, or enough to run till near winter. The 
supply for the last fiscal vear ran short on ac- 
count of the unusual number of night ses- 
sions. Unless the famine comes to an end it 
will be necessary to mix soft coal with anthra- 
cite and burn the blend in grates. This would 
make it necessary to put in a largé number 
of grates, as in the forty or more new rvoms 
lately constructed in the huge building no pro- 
vision has been made for an emergency such 
as is now threatened. 

Last year’s supply of coal for the Capitol 
was bought for $4.75 a ton, and the amount 
was seven thousand tons. It is used to heat 
and light the building, to run elevators, venti- 
late and perform a variety of service calling 
for power. When the bids were opened at 
the beginning of this fiscal year it was found 
that the price had gone up to $7.50, and the 
contracts contained a strike clause, which re- 
lieved the bidders from responsibility in case 
of just such exigency as has now arisen. The 
officials rejected all bids, and decided to go 
into the open market. Contracts have been 
made for the one hundred and fifty tons re- 
quired for the White House, at prices ranging 
from $6.25 to $6.60, but the contracts have 
not yet been signed. The White House is 
nearly out of coal. 

The Interior Department has contracted for 
eighteen hundred tons of anthracite, at $4.98, 
and twenty-five hundred tons of soft, at $3.25. 
The Treasury has the largest coal bill to pay 
every year. It buys for the big building here 
and a number of other department buildings, 
and for customs buildings all over the coun- 
try. For the buildings here in Washington 
seventy-five hundred tons are required. A 
contract was made early in the summer for 
this amount, at the low price of $3.16, and 
the contractor gave a bond of eight thousand 
dollars for the faithful performance of his 


agreement. in the soft coal contract there 
is a strike clause, but, in the anthracite con- 
tract there is none. The Department will 
hold the contractor to his bargain, although 
he will loge heavily by it. Unless things take 
a turn for the better in the mines, it is clear 
that the government will be forced to burn a 
good deal of soft coal, aad Congress will, in 
self-defence, be obliged to repeal the anti- 
smoke law. — Ledger. 
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The Story of a Devoted Slave. 


When, in 1835, Jefferson Davis, later Pres- 
ident of the Confederacy, left the regular army 
his elder brother, Joseph, gave him Brierfield, a 
splendid plantation of two thousand acres on 
the Mississippi River, a few miles below Vicks- 
burg, and a number of slaves. These latter 
included a growing negro boy called Ben Mont- 
gomery, whom J. Davis made his body servant. 
The lad was unusually intelligent, and Davis 
saw that in him were capabilities not common 
to the Africanrace. He taught him to read 
and then to write, and soon he became an ad- 
mirable assistant. He was not only Jefferson 
Davis’s body servant, but also his private sec- 
retary, bookkeeper and general factotum. His 
penmanship was beautiful, and his plantation 
bookkeeping, in its simplicity and accuracy, 
was the envy and admiration of the country- 
side. He knew more of the business of the Davis 
brothers, except themselves, than anyone else. 

After Jefferson Davis entered politics, Ben 
Montgomery became still more useful. When 
the master was on his long campaign tours, or 
in Washington, Montgomery had authority to 
open letters not marked as private, and to an- 
swer them; he had power, in writing answers, 
to transact any business necessary for the plan- 
tation. By this time Montgomery had come 
to have absolute charge of the Brierfield estate. 
He did not interfere with the management of 
the negroes, or with anything else under the 
overseer’s purview; but the general business 
of the place he transacted without consulting 
anybody except the master. 

When Jefferson Davis left Washington, in 
1861, after resigning his seat in the senate, 
he went to Brierfield. His estate was his sole 
maintenance. It was certain that, during the 
impending struggle, he must be absent much 
of the time, and whom should he leave in charge 
of the estate? Finally Joseph Davis asked, 
‘‘Why not Ben Montgomery?’’ and the sug- 
gestion was adopted. The usual white over- 
seers were left in charge of the farming oper- 
ations, but to the slave, Ben Montgomery, was 
intrusted the financial part of the business, un- 
der the direction of his master. The cotton 
crops of 1861 and 1862 were good, and, al- 
though there was some trouble about market- 
ing the crop of the latter year, it was finally 
sent to New Orleans, and later, warehoused to 
Liverpool, to be sold when the money it might 
bring would be needed. There were not more 
than four hundred and fifty bales, for the south 
then needed corn and food supplies more than 
it did cotton, and so the land was devoted 
largely to food crops. Then, early in 1863 
came the Emancipation Proclamation of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, and with it, to the South, the 
equally dangerous Act of Confiscation. This 
latter was put into execution, wherever possi- 
ble, with great energy. Treasury agents, 
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armed with all the forms of law, or without 
them, sometimes seized all property belonging 
to the list of suspects as soon as it came un- 
der the protection of the Union armies. 

Then for the first time in his life, Ben Mont- 
gomery asked permission to visit Richmond. 

“Dear Marse Jeff,’ he wrote, “I want to 
go to Richmond tosee you, and 1 want to go 
right away. There is something that I want 
to tell you that I dare not write, so do please 
let me go to Richmond at once.” 

Jefferson Davis could not imagine what the 
negro had on his mind, but wrote him to come, 
and sent him the necessary permit for a slave 
to travel. 

“*‘Marse Jeff,” said Ben, when he arrived at 
Richmond and had an opportunity to talk with 
his master, “‘you know Mr. Lincoln has issued 
what he calls an emancipation proclamation, 
and with it another proclamation confiscating 
the property of certain archrebels, as he calls 
them. Now, they are going to confiscate your 
property just as soon as they get a chance. Sup- 
pose you and Master Joe sell me your estates, 
and do it before the Yankees capture our coun- 
try.”’ 

‘“‘Why. Ben,‘‘ his master said, “‘you are a 
slave and can’t hold property in Mississippi.”’ 

‘That is true,’’ said Ben, “‘but you can set 
me free. Make out two sets of papers. Give 
me one set and keep one yourself. Then make 
out a third paper, which shall say that under 
certain conditions the free papers are to be 
canceled.” 

The conditions were that the Federals should 
capture the city of Vicksburg and the Davis 
estate which lay eighteen miles below. 

‘‘Why, Ben, that’s an excellent idea. Let 
me think lu uve: for 4 day ar two.’’ Mr. Davis 
said. 

He talked it over with his brother Joseph. 
It was important to them that they should 
have the income of thisestate. If the Feder- 
al soldiers should capture Vicksburg, about the 
first property they would confiscate and plun- 
der would be the Davis estate. But if this 
property belonged to a negro, freed before the 
capture of Vicksburg, then, under the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, it would be his, and could 
not be seized by the Federal agents. The plan 
promised well, and the Davis brothers, after 
consultation, decided to adopt it. Jefferson 
Davis loaned to Ben, for the purpose of making 
the sale, ten thousand dollars. The consider- 
ation for the estate was thirty thousand dol- 
lars, on ten years time, with interest at six 
per cent. Knowing that there would be some 
trouble about the matter, the legal papers were 
drawn with exceptional care. John A. Camp- 
bell, who resigned his place on the United 
States supreme bench when the war began, was 
the attorney: at the same time he drew Ben’s 
free papers, with a clause in each that, under 
certain conditions, the free papers should be- 
come null and void. 

Returning to Brierfield, Montgomery had all 
the papers promptly recorded in the proper of- 
fices in Warren County, Mississippi. Events 
speedily showed that he acted wisely, for in 
less than a week after Vicksburg fell, (Seventh 
Month), 1863, an agent of the United States 
treasury department appeared at Krierfield to 
take possession of the goods, chattels, and 
movables on the plantation, preparatory to 
formal confiscation of the property by the 
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| leave of travel on a government boat bound 
for Cincinnati. He had resolved to visit Wagh- 
ington, see President Lincoln, and lay the cage 
before him personally. He chanced to know 
Judge Holt, then judge advocate of the army, 
When he arrived in Washington, he at once 
went to see him, and asked to be taken to the 
President. 

“‘’'m a free man, now, Judge,” he said, 
“*You have known me for many years. I want 
you to take me to Mr. Lincoln and tell him 
what my character is, for! have important 
business with him.” 

Judge Holt went with Montgomery to Mr, 
Lincoln. 

‘Mr. President,” he said, “this is Ben 
Montgomery, who, for thirty years, has been 
the private secretary of Jefferson Davis.” 

‘‘Private secretary?’ queried Mr. Lincoln, 

“*Yes,”’ said Judge Holt, *‘ that is what I said, 
He is an honest man, and what he says is true, 
He wishes to see you on important business, 
and | will leave you and him to transact it,”— 
and Judge Holt left them alone. 

**Well, what can I do for you, my friend ?” 
asked Mr. Lincoln, after the judge had gone, 

Montgomery related what had occurred. 
‘‘Mr. Davis has been very kind to me,” he 
went on, ‘‘and I did this as much to help him 
as to help myself. This war is nearly over. | 
believe that your people will succeed. What 
you will do with Master Jeff, I do not know; 
but I am going to do my best to keep his wife 
and children from starving.” 

Mr. Lincoln was deeply moved. ‘‘Do you 
mean to tell me,” he asked, ‘‘that you have 
been Mr. Davis’s private secretary all these 
years?” 

“I do not know what you would call it Mr. 
President,”’ the negro replied, ‘‘but for thirty 
years I have written his business letters, looked 
after the affairs of the plantation, carried large 
sums of money to New Orleans and to Cincin- 
nati for him, and have had his fullest confi- 
dence in every way. In all his life he has 
never spoken to me an unkind word.” 

*““Do you know of any other such case as 
yours, Montgomery?” asked the President, as 
he rose and paced the floor. 

‘‘No, sir, Ido not,” was the reply; ‘‘but 
doubtless, there are such cases. Now, Mr. 
President, what I want you to do is this: I 
want you to give me a writing directing all 
military and civil officers to protect me in the 
pessession of my property.” 

The President sat at his desk, and then and 
there wrote an order which enjoined upon all 
military, naval and civil officers the protection 
of Benjamin Montgomery, the owner of three 
plantations that were named, and directed that 
he be given any assistance he might require in 
furtherance of these orders. It was signed, 
‘‘Abraham LIncoln.”’ This was about Eighth 
Month 1, 1863. 

Montgomery went home and at once showed 
his letter to the commander at Vicksburg, 
who issued orders that he should be protected 
in the possession of his property. The Presi- 
dent directed the secretary of the treasury to 
instruct his agents to let Montgomery alone, 
and he was not disturbed. After the war he 
went quietly ahead with his business. He 
saved some money, and kept the hands pretty 
well together, though they were few. During 
the years of reconstruction, Montgomery went 


United States. The agent traveled in state, 
escorted by a troop of cavalry, only to be 
met by Montgomery, who mildly asked his 
business. 

“| have come,’’ said the agent, ‘‘to take 
possession of all movable goods and stores on 
Jefferson Davis’s plantation.” 

“Mr. Davis owns no plantation in this sec- 
tion of the country,’’ Montgomery rejoined. 

“‘Then to whom does this plantation belong?” 
queried the astonished officer. 

“These three plantations,’’ answered Mont- 
gomery, calmly, “‘consisting of the Hurricane, 
Palmyra and Brierfield estates, are my proper- 
ty.” 
**You don’t suppose that I’ll believe sucha 
lie as that, do you?” asked the agent. 

“The story that I have told you is true in 
every respect,’’ said Montgomery. ‘‘If you will 
come into the house, I will show you all the 
papers, and you can decide upon their legali- 
ty.” 

The agent was a lawyer, and when he looked 
over the deeds, he saw that a correct legal 
transfer had been made. But he said, in tri- 
umph:— 

“*At the time this sale was made, you were 
aslave. You could not hold real estate in 
Mississippi.” 

Thereupon Montgomery, with a smile, hand- 
ed the agent his free papers, made out and le- 
gally verified four days before the title to the 
real estate was passed: 

“‘Now,’’ said Montgomery, ‘‘this country is 
under the protection of the United States, is 
it not?” 

“‘Why, yes,” said the officer, “‘it is.’’ 

“And I am entitled to all the rights and priv- 
ileges of a citizen of the United States, am I 
not?!" 

“‘I suppose you are,” was the reluctant re- 
ply. 
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‘Then, sir, under the Emancipation Procla- 
mation of President Lincoln, and by virtue of 
these free papers made before that proclama- 
tion was issued, I am a citizen of the United 
States, with all the rights and privileges that 
any citizen has. You are especially enjoined 
by that proclamation to see that I and all my 
race are protected in our legal rights, are you 
not?” 

“Yes,” replied the officer, who saw that he 
was cornered. 

“Then I request that‘you leave my property 
untouched, for otherwise I shall call upon the 
President of the United States to know wheth- 
er or not this proclamation is more than an 
empty form.”’ 

The agent and his escort went back to 
Vicksburg. Montgomery at once addressed a 
letter to the commanding officer at Vicksburg, 
setting forth that he was a free man of color, 
the legal owner of certain plantations, which 
were specified by name; that an officer of the 
United States had called upon him and endeav- 
ored to deprive him of his property without 
due process of law, and he demanded of the 
commanding officer his protection and that of 
the United States. Still, the spoil was too 
rich to be relinquished by the treasury agents 
without a fight, and, in despair, Montgomery 
decided upon a great stroke. He called upon 
the Federal commander at Vicksburg and asked 
that a lieutenant and guard be put in charge 
at Brierfield for ten days’ time, and also for 
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on with his cotton-growing, and attended close- 
ly to business. His credit in Vicksburg and 
New Orleans was equal to that of any planter 
in the country; his orders for supplies were 
promptly filled, and his payments were made 
at the promised time. 

In 1882, Montgomery felt that he was get- 
ting too old to manage properly the business 
of the estates. So a friendly suit of fore- 
closure was brought, and the great estate, 
Joseph Davis having been dead some years, re- 
verted to Jefferson Davis. He and Montgom- 
ery settled their accounts, and Montgomery, 
after that settlement, which assured him some 
two hundred thousand dollars, was the richest 
colored man in Mississippi. Two years there- 
after he died, and no man, white or black, 
could have been more sincerely mourned. 
Montgomery’s funeral was attended by Jeffer- 
son Davis and by all the prominent planters 
within twenty or thirty miles. In an address 
at the grave, Jefferson Davis said: ‘‘I have 
had in my life many true and faithful friends, 
but none more faithful than was he whom this 
day we have laid at rest.”—Rufus R. Wilson 
in “Success.” 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Expect to Know the Way Only by Walking 
in It. 


“The law of the Lord is perfect, converting 
the soul; the testimony of the Lord is sure, 
making wise the simple’’ (Ps. xix: 7). 

The following anecdote taken from the 
Christian Herald seems an apt illustration of 
the above testimony of the Psalmist, who 
seems to have been sensible of a higher law 
than that given by Moses. T. H. W. 

“T don’t like the idea of your going about 
preaching,’’ said the squire to a Cornish mil- 
ler, who was a Methodist local preacher. 

“I don’t preach, sir.” 

“But you conduct the service, and go into 
the pulpit, and take a text and explain it. 
You must know you are very ignorant. I| 
want you to consider whether a man ought 
with so few advantages as you have, to take 
upon himself the responsibility to teach oth- 
ers. Suppose you made a mistake.”’ 

“Aw, sir, I’ve thought of that. I do pray 
God every day to guide me by his Holy Spirit.’ 

The squire explained that university train- 
ing was necessary for preachers who would 
guide others. 

““Squire,’’ said the miller, looking at the 
wall, ‘‘is that the map of your estate?’ 

The squire assented. 

“I s’pose you do know that map pretty well, 
don’t ’ee? Every road, and every pathway, 
and every water way?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“Well, squire, do you remember the other 
day you was down to the mill and you asked 
ny li’] Mary to show you the pathway through 
the woods? I’ve been thinken ’tes like this 
‘ere. You knowed the road ’pon the map. If 
you asked li’l Mary ’a was called ’pon the 
map, mind—she wouldn’t been able t’ tell 
ee. But li’l Mary showed you the way up 
through the woods. You knowed the way up- 
othe map, but li'l Mary knowed the way 
by walken’ in et, and if I don’t know the way 
‘pon the map so well as some people, bless the 
lord, I do know the way to heaven by walken 
m et.” 


YIM 
















THE Country Boy’s OPPoRTUNITIES.—In 


the country, boys dream of the city and its 
great opportunities. They see, in their minds, 
enormous stores, vast libraries and reading 
rooms, great opportunities for self-improve- 
ment; excellent day schools and night schools, 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, evening 
universities, and other institutions where seek- 
ers after knowledge may satisfy their long- 
ings. 
the great city is a sea of opportunities. 


In other words, to the cuuntry boy, 


On the other hand, the city-bred boy, who 


has breathed this air of opportunity from 
childhood, who has passed libraries and read- 
ing rooms so many times that their familiarity 
and commonness have taken the edge of his 
niental appetite for their contents, longs for 
the free air and wider space of the country. 


If a country boy is made of the right stuff, 


instead of dreaming of great opportunity in the 
city, and longing for access to better libraries 
and larger schools, he will try to redeem him- 
self from the meagreness and narrowing in- 
fluences of his surroundings. 


Every book will 
be to him a precious luxury, an opportunity 
to open a little wider the door of his narrow 
life. If he is determined to get on in the 
world, the things that seem to hold him back 
will be converted into stepping stones to 
higher levels. Like Lincoln, Garfield, Grant, 
Greeley, Burritt, and the long list of our coun- 
try’s great men who had to struggle against 
far greater odds, without the advantages of 
the country boy of to-day, he will prove him- 
self greater than his limitations.—Success. 


—————_o- 


Items Concerning the Society. 


ReEcENT LETTER.—Living, as I do, in the midst 
of a people where the spirit that leads away from 
Quakerism (far away, 1 might say), so much pre- 
vails, I am often filled with sorrow and surprise, 
to see those in the older walks of life taken up 
with things that are so utterly at variance with 
the principles of Friends. Those who have been 
raised up to know what those principles and prac- 
tices are, yet seem to know it not, but still 


think they are Friends. With sincere desires that 


the (Friend) paper may still uphold the standard of 
purity and truth in its pages, and that the editor 
may be strengthened to perform his duties honest- 
ly and fearlessly, I remain 
Thy friend, 


H. B. H. 


RECORDS OF THE KINGWOOD MONTHLY MEETING 
OF FRIENDS, Hunterdon County, New Jersey; com- 
piled from the Minutes and other Manuscripts, be- 
ginning in 1744. By James W. Moore. Fleming- 
ton, N. J. H. E. Deats, 1900. (Price by mail, 
$1.25). 

The region about Quakertown, New Jersey, was 
settled by Friends at an early date, some families 
appearing to be there about the year 1726. The 
Friends who were early settlers were members of 
Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, of Burlington Co. 
In the minutes of that meeting under date of 
Tenth Month 4th, 1729, the following is found : 
“Thomas Williams, Samuel Schooley and others 
made application to this meeting, that, whereas, 
their settlement being remote from Friends, they 
request Friends’ approbation and consent to meet 
together at one of their houses every First-day of 
the week to worship God; whereupon this meeting, 
well knowing the advantage the people of God 
have in meeting together in his name, approve of 
their so doing until there be an established meet- 
ing over them, or until Friends see some incon- 
veniency in their so doing.” This is supposed to 
be the authority for the establishing of the Beth- 








lehem Monthly Meeting, which afterwards became 
the Kingwood Meeting, the name of the township 
having been changed to the latter. 

It is believed no better history of Kingwood 
Meeting can be written than that which is con- 
tained in the Minutes. These are quoted at large 
in the carefully compiled volume before us, and 
in their quaint language tell the story. “These 
records are interesting to thousands of persons 
scattered over the United States, in whose veins 
some of this ancient blood is coursing. Names are 
found here which have taken a permanent place in 
the Nation’s history ; others once prominent have 
disappeared from this part of the country, are en- 
tirely unknown where originally they were a power, 
but have reappeared in other parts of the country; 
others again sound strangely and are generally 
unknown. These records and the minutes repre- 
sent the every-day life of a sturdy race; there is 
a vein of sadness running through them and a pu- 
ritanic idea of life which opens up to us the men- 
tal frame of those of our ancestors who came to 
this couftry to escape religious persecution.” 

A long list of Friends’ marriages, with witness- 
es in cases where copies of certificates have been 
preserved; also of Births and Burials, is followed 
by copies of several goodly Memorials, Friends’ 
Sufferings for War Taxes, Manumissions of Slaves, 
and Certificates of Removals. 

Accompanying this volume of Kingwood Rec- 
ords, we have received from the same publisher 
H. E. Deats, the number of The Jerseyman for 
Fifth Month, 1902, containing 

A GENEALOGY OF THE TAYLOR FAMILY, of Mon- 
mouth County. By the late Asher Taylor of Mid. 
dletown and Jersey City, and a continued portion 
of an account of WILLIAM BowNE, AND HIs DE- 
SCENDANTS IN AMERICA. By M. K. Reading, M. D., 
Aden, Virginia. 


———_—_.. >. 


Notes From Others. 


CHANG CHIH TUNG ON OptuM.—Chang Chih Tung, 
recently appointed the Chinese Imperial High Com- 
missioner of Trade, says in his book, “China’s Only 
Hope,” in a chapter entitled “Cast out the Poison:” 

“Opium has appeared with frightful rapidity and 
heart-rending results through the provinces. Mil- 
lions upon millions have been struck down by the 
plague. To-day it is running like wildfire. In its 
swift, deadly course it is spreading devastation 
everywhere, wrecking the minds and eating away 
the strength and wealth of its victims. ... Unless 
something is soon done to arrest this awful scourge 
in its devastating march, the Chinese people will 
be transformed into satyrs and devils! Thisis the 
present condition of our country.” 

“What grand results would follow if each house- 
hold, each village, each institution of learning in 
the Empire would discountenance the use of opium. 
Then would the winter of our distress be made 
glorious summer by the coming of better times for 
China. ... In all her history China has never been 
placed in such frightful circumstances. From 
these we might be delivered if Confucius and Men- 
cius could live again to teach the Chinese a proper 
sense of shame, and inaugurate a better condition 
of things for our country, now under the influence 
of this awful curse.” 


In the same proportion that a street brawl fig- 
ures more largely in public print than a Hague 
peace conference, so a threatened labor trouble set- 
tled by arbitration makes less “‘news” than a strike 
among a band of bootblacks. It is for this reason 
that comparatively little space has been given to 
the fact that a long and disastrous teamsters’ strike 
in Chicago has been ended by arbitration, and that 
a similar difficulty among the street-car men of 
Richmond, Virginia, had been averted by the same 
means, Neither has public attention been called 
in any considerable degree to tie much greater 
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and far more significant and momentous fact that 
on the Ist ult. the arbitration tribunal organized 
by The Hague peace conference holds its first for- 
mal session at Brussels to adjulicate the dispute 
referred to it by the governments of the United 
States and Mexico over what is known as the Pius 
Fund Claims. The two men selected as arbitrators 
in this particular case for the United States are 
Sir Edward Fry, formerly chief justice of the Court 
of Appeals of England, but now retired from the 
Bench, and F. de Martens, of Russia, the well- 
known international law writer; Mexico named 
Pagans Guainas Cheill; a judge of the Court of Cas- 
sation of Italy, and Savornin Lohman, a judge of 
the highest court in Holland. These four men will 
name a fifth to complete the number constituting 
the tribunal. The assembling of this court may be 
well and justly regarded as one of the greatest and 
most epoch-making events in modern history, the 
turning over of a new leaf in the annals of our 
race.—Leslie’s Weekly. 


THE Way TO DisArM-—A few years ago it was 
the Czar of Russia who dreamed the dream of Eu- 
ropean disarmament. Now it is the king of Italy. 
And again Germany, with her splendid military 
blade of tempered steel which she thinks no other 
Power can match, puts a veto on the project. 

If we wait for all the nations of Europe to agree 
to disarm it is not likely that this generation will 
ever see the scheme carried out. There will always 
be a‘ least one country that will think its interest 
lies in keeping continually in training. But why 
should those nations whose backs are breaking 
under the weight of useless fleets and regiments 
wait for relief until the Powers that like such loads 
agree to join them in taking them off? Why 
should not Italy, for instance, do her own disarm- 
ing without asking Germany’s permission ? 

Suppose the Italian government should say: 
“We are going to stop loading our people with 
taxes for an army and navy that have never fought 
a civilized enemy since Italy got her natural fron- 
tiers thirty-six years ago, and are never likely to 
fight another. We are going to turn a quarter of 
a million young men from idleness to productive 
industry. We are going to organize a national mi- 
litia system on the Swiss model, that will give us 
a million riflemen for home defense at less than 
half the cost of a quarter the number of regular 
soldiers. We are going to mind our own business, 
and leave international high politics to those who 
can afford the luxury.” 

Would the sky fall if that were done ? Would 
“France invade Italy for the mere pleasure of get- 
ting into trouble, with Germany glowering over 
her own frontiers? Would Austria, with the pres- 
ent dominions of the Hapsburgs crumbling to pie- 
ces under their eyes ? Would Switzerland ? Would 
San Marino? These are the only neighbors Italy 
has. 

The Power that first disarms will have such an 
accession of genuine national strength that the 
others in mere self-defense will have to follow its 
example. But some one Power will have to have 
the courage to take the lead. To wait for all to 
act at once is to wait forever.—Sat. Evening Post. 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—On the 23rd ult., President Roosevelt 
submitted to a surgical operation in Indianapolis, for the 
removal of an abscess in his left leg above the ankle, 
which had been formed as a result of the bruises re- 
ceived in the collision with a trolley car near Pittsfield, 
Mass. By the advice of his physicians he returned at 
once to Washington, where he was enjoined to remain at 
rest for several days. On the 28th another opening was 
made in the abscess. 

The President in his late journey has spoken in regard 
to Cuba as follows: “ We urge reciprocity because it is 
for our interests to control the Cuban market, because 
we are bound to place the Cubans on a peculiar standing 
economically when they consent in our interests, as well 
as their own, to assume a peculiar status internationally, 
and because it is fitting for a great and generous re- 
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sister, just starting to tread the path of independence. 
The case stands by itself, and there can be no other like 
it. Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines have relations 
of varying intimacy to us; and they have either been 
admitted within our economic system or have been given 
some of the benefits thereof.” 

In regard to the tariff he has proclaimed that it ought 
to be revised so that provisions which foster monopoly or 
that work injustice to the people should be removed. 

The President of the Armenian National Union, com- 
posed of 20,000 Armenians in this country, has written a 
letter to Secretary of State John Hay, requesting his in- 
tervention with the European Powers in behalf of the 
Armenians in Turkey, who he says have suffered longer 
and more severely under the Turkish yoke than the Jews 
in Roumania and also that “ The Christian Powers of Eu- 
rope in the Berlin treaty declared that under their charge 
Turkey would reform Armenia and afford the Armenians 
protection from the Kurds and other tribes.” 

The sheriffs of Lackawanna County and other counties 
in the anthracite region of Pennsylvania have asked that 
troops should be sent to their assistance in preserving 
order, which requests have been complied with, and prac- 
tically the whole of that region is now under military sur- 
veillance. Disorders of a more or less serious nature 
have been reported from various parts of the strike re- 
gion. teveral thousand men have left the neighborhood 
of the mines to seek employment in bituminous coal fields 
in the West and elsewhere. The Reading R. R. Co., it is 
said, has now four of its largest collieries in operation. 

The pension system has cost the Government $2,992,- 
509,019, according to the report of Eugene S. Ware, Com- 
missioner of Pensions, in his annual report, exclusive of 
the establishment of soldiers’ homes. The pension dis- 
bursements from Seventh Month 1, 1790, to Sixth Month 
30th, 1865, $96,445,444. The total number of pensioners 
Seventh Month lst, 1902 was 999,446. 

A company has been formed to make use of the water 
power of the Potomac river in generating electric light 
for Washington city and also motive power. 

The Commissioner of Immigration in his annual report 
states that immigration in this country is steadily increas- 
ing, and urges that the laws governing it should be made 
more stringent in order to stop the incoming of undesira- 
ble classes. 

The announcement is made that a corporation has 
been formed with a capital of $200,000,000, which will 
include six of the largest ocean steamship lines of the 
world, aggregating 118 vessels and 881,550 tonnage. The 
lines to be merged are the American, Red Star, Interna- 
tional, Dominion, Atlantic Transport and Leyland. 

A suit has been brought by certain citizens of Massa- 
chusetts in the Supreme Court of that State, asking that 
a receiver be appointed for the six coal carrying and 
mining companies and for the Philadelphia and Reading 
Coal and Iron Company and the Pennsylvania Coal Com- 
pany. The proceedings take the form of a bill in equity 
asking for a receivership, in order that the Court may ap- 
point such persons as it may select to carry on the busi- 
ness of mining and supplying coal to the public, which the 
operators are not doing. 

There were 442 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 86 more than the pre- 
vious week and 57 more than the corresponding week of 
1901. Of the foregoing 197 were males and 225 females: 
43 died of consumption of the lungs ; 38 of inflammation 
of the lungs and surrounding membranes; 6 of diphtheria; 
18 of cancer ; 17 of apoplexy and 10 of typhoid fever, and 
1 of scarlet fever. 

ForEIGN.— The appeal of the United States to the 
Powers on behalf of the Jews in Roumania has been fa- 
vorably received in England, and has elicited much com- 
ment on the continent of Europe. It is expected that ul- 
timately its effect wlil be to ameliorate the condition of 
the Jews in Roumania, although the immediate effect of 
the appeal appears to have been to cause the Government 
of that country to discontinue the issuing of passports 
for Jews to this country, which is regarded by them as an 
additional hardship. 

Statistics recently issued by the British Board of Trade 
show that during the last year not a single passenger 
has been killed by a railroad accident in Great Britain or 
Ireland. This is the first time since railroads were es- 
tablished in Great Britain that no fatal accident to a pas- 
senger has occurred during a year. Moreover the num- 
ber of railroad employees who were killed and wounded 
during the last year was much less than during the pre- 
ceding years. 

The Russian forces are evacuating Manchuria, and have 
turned over the railroad to China. 

An alarming increase in the price of meat in Germany 
has brought forth numerous appeals from municipal and 
other bodies for the suspension of the stringent rules 





from abroad. 

A report has recently been made by a commission ap- 
pointed in England upon industrial conditions in this 
country, in which it is stated that ‘‘ the influence of trade 
unionism is not nearly so strong nor so aggressive in the 
United States as in Great Britain. A recent report of the 
New York Department of Labor shows that while in Great 
Britain at a recent date there were 1,905,000 trade un. 
ionists, there were only 1,600,000 in the United States 
and Canada for about twice the population. The almost 
absolute freedom of labor has been the chief instrument 
whereby it has won such conquests in the field of indus. 
trial economy during the last quarter of a century, In 
all countries industrial processes have been greatly cheap- 
ened during that period, but in America the cheapening 
appears to have been carried farther than anywhere else, 
Wages, in short, are generally so good, and the men haye 
their futures so much in their own hands, that they have 
every encouragement to do the best they can, both for 
their employers and for themselves.” 

A despatch from Winnipeg of the 27th ult says : “ The 
Government has taken steps to rescue the Doukhobor 
Colony, around Yorktown, from the consequences of their 
belief that it is a sin to hold cattle or any beast of burden 
to assist in their labor, in pursuance of which they have 
abandoned their live stock. The Government agents have 
seized all the cattle, sheep and horses, which were turned 
at large by their owners, and the live stock will be sold 
at auction, and the proceeds used to provide for the 
Doukhobors during the winter.” 

The failure to obtain anthracite coal has it is said, § - 
given a great impetus in Canada to the manufacture of 
fuel from peat. It is stated that the whole question of 
making the inexhaustible beds of bog commercially val- 
uable lies in the drying process, and that the person who 
will invent a machine to extract the moisture from crude 
peat will not only make money, but be a public benefactor, 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars are being expended, it is 
stated, in experiments intended to perfect the needed 
machinery. 

A heavy earthquake shock was felt at Guayaquil, Ecua- 
dor on the 22nd ult. On the same day another eruption 
occurred of the volcano La Soufriere on the island of St, 
Vincent. It is stated as a strange fact that St. Lucia, 
lying between St. Vincent and Martinique, and only forty 
miles from the seat of the recent volcanic disturbances, 
has experienced no tremors during eruptions, and only the 
faintest sounds were heard on the occasion, while distinct 
earth rumblings and loud detonations have been experi- 
enced so far as St. Kitts, to the north, and Trinidad, to 
the south, both about 100 miles distant. 

On the 23d an earthquake shock was felt in the City of 
Mexico and in other towns and cities eastward to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Mount Etna shows further signs of activity and the 
volcano of Stromboli is still active. 

NOTICES. 

BARTHINIUS L. Wick has been appointed agent for THE 

FRIEND, in the place of Lars B. Wick, deceased. 
Address, Magnus Block, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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MEETING AT LANSDOWNE.—A Meeting for Worship, ap- 
pointed by Chester Monthly Meeting, will be held in the 
Meeting-house at Lansdowne on the evening of Tenth 
Month 16th, 1902, at 8 o’clock. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. — For convenience o 
persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 P.M. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, 15 cents; after 7.30 Pp. M., 25 cents each way. 
To reach the school by telegraph, wire West Chester, 
Phone 1 14x. 

EpWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


WESTTOWN BoaRDING ScHooL. — Application for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regarl 
to instruction and discipline should be addressed to 

Wo. F. WickersHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com 

munications in regard to business should be forwarded 
EpwarpD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa 








THE CALN QUARTER SuB-CoMMITTEE of the committe 
of the Yearly Meeting, propose holding a meeting for 
worship on next First-day, the fifth of Tenth Month, at3 
p. M., in the I. P. H. Mission Building in Coatesville 
Those professing with Friends are desired to be presett, 
and all others who are drawn to attend are welcome. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street 
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